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Institutions of higher education can be organized as 
viable and vital contributors to inservice teacher education 
programs- A critical reexamination of the relationship between 
preservice and inservice training is needed* Inservice is only one 
part of a continuing education process, which should be organized 
both nithin and between schools and colleges for maximum effect, 
Besources are often limited and must be amplified and used 
efficiently. The following strategies could be explored: (1) 
development cf periodic, program prototypes for improving training and 
curriculum materials: |2) improved application and assistance in 
using electronic technology for inservice: and (3) design of programs 
for training teacher educators* Cooperative efforts between colleges 
and departments of education should lead to formal relationships, 
benefiting both parties. (FG) 
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Inservice teacher education (ISTE) is defined in a variety of ways and 
often used synonomously with such terms as staff development, continuing 
education, personnel development, and continuing professional development. 
It is generally agreed that, regardless of preference in terminology, this 
activity occurs 1) after the teacher has received his or her initial 
teaching certificate and 2) has begun employment. There is no denying that 
inservice has been defined in fairly narrow and prescribed ways by 
some. If the spectrum of activity that one party or another perceives 
as inservice is considered, however, it is clear - especially for those 
concerned about how to organize it - that this is a complex multi-dimension- 
al enterprise. 

Inservice can embrace activities engaged in alone or in groups of 
varying size and role composition; it can range from informal on-the-job 
observations to prescribed workshops or courses after hours; it can focus 
on the resolution of a specific teaching problem or eminate from a desire 
for greater understanding of one's self - apart from any specific role 
or context. This writer has identified at least six basic departure 
points for why teachers pursue inservice at various times: 

1) as induction activities to allow for movement from generalized 
preservice education to the assumption of a specific role - 
transitional 

2) as a response to typically reoccurring needs and problems in one's 
situation - job-specific 

. 3) as a response to more dramatic changes in society, and in turn 
schools, which mandate role reorientation or redefinition- 
system relatec 
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4) as a matter of staying current professionally without regard to 
immediate transfer or application to one's specific situation - 
general professional development 
. 5) as XTneans of changing role or responsibilities - career progression 
6) as a process of understanding and enhancing tha person in a profes- 
sional role - persona] development 

Of what utility is such a primitive typology? It provides one perspec- 
tive in trying to analyze and understand the various purposes served by in- 
service endeavors. It could be used to assist planners and organizers to 
better plan a balanced inservice agenda in light of different, and at times 
competing, interests and needs. And finally, it might facilitate basic 
governance decisions. Who should support, deliver, or evaluate various 
inservice undertakings will to some extent depend upon the basic reason 
the t'Gjacher is engaged in that activity. 

A priority of the first order in organizing for ISTE in general is to 
better delineate the various needs and interests of both the school system 
and the constituencies it serves, as well as the teacher individually and 
collectively. For example, if a pattern or profile of each teacher's re- 
cent inservice activities along each of the above six dimensions were to 
be analyzed, future ISTE activities might well be planned in a manner more 
responsive and integrative to all parties concerned. While the primary 
purpose of this paper is not to explore how inservice might be conceptualized, 
it is suggested that such effort is a prerequisite to effective organization. 

Just as there are various departure points for why one engages in in- 
service, there are similar vantage points from where decisions about ISTE 
are made. Teachers, of course, are at the core of the ISTE decision-making 



process. Local Education Agencies and School Boards are also primary ac- 
tors in this process. The Statjs Departments of Education are increasingly 
assuming a major role. The role of higher education in ISTE, on the other 
hand* is perhaps less clear. In fact, some question whether institutions 
of higher education (IHEs) can make any type of major contribution to ISTE* 
This paper will not attempt to deal. with the complex issues of organization 
and governance between different entities within and without education who 
have a vested interest in ISTE. As stated above, a better understanding 
of what is encompassed under this umbrella concept of inservice would seem 
to be in order first. It does appear within the scope of this paper to 
review how one of the major contributors to inservice traditionally - higher 
education - might organize to contribute more effectively to ISTE, especially 
in light of current criticism about its role in this process. This paper 
in no way suggests that IHEs are the central figures in this phase of 
teacher education but does contend that they can be organized as a most via- 
ble and vital partner in the process. 

The Relationship of Pre- to Inservice 

The degree of ISTE neecjed or desired is in many respects determined 
by a number of related conditions: the stability or degree of change in 
school programs and teacher roles, the range of responsibilities a teacher 
is asked to assume, and the working conditions enveloping the teacher, such 
as the numbers and types of students assigned to him or her, and the material 
resources available. Certainly, one critical factor in determining the 
extent to which ISTE is needed initially is the quality and quantity of 
preservice training the teacher has previously 



engaged in- What would the ISTE needs be for a widely recruited and 
rigorously screened beginning teacher who completed an extended preservice 
program and then followed this with an internship paralleling medical train- 
ing? 

No unrealistic reform will be called for here in terms of either the 
expansion or alteration of preservice programs. Rather the plea is for 
those concerned with the organization of inservice to also engage in critical 
study of 1) what type of teacher education might best be engaged in during 
the preservice phase, and 2) how a more formal induction period might be pro- 
vided the newly certificated teacher and 3) what might best be included here 
in terms of appropriate educational experiences as well. The relationship 
between activities planned in pre- and inservice is not at all clear and 
post-certification internships or induction training periods are rare. 
The AACTE Bicentennial Commission on Education for the Profession of Teach- 
ing stated unequivocally that, "To meet its responsibilities to society, 
the teaching profession requires a significantly enlarged and expanded ini- 
tial preparation program."^ 

Little research has been conducted into the organization of teacher 

^ 2 
education curriculum and instruction. Fuller's pioneer efforts suggest 

that prospective teachers (and quite possibly experienced teachers as 

well) share some common concerns when pursuing new education endeavors. 

Their major concerns move in a fairly regular sequence from concerns 

about oneself as an individual, to concerns about the teaching task, 

and finally to concerns about the effects of their actions on pupils. 

A variety of preservice training schemes which move from reception type 

modes of teacher learning, to focused simulation and practice, and finally 

to controlled clinical settings have long been advanced. The basic modus 



is for all the parallel curricula to culminate in a supervised classroom 
setting (student teaching) prior to initial certification. This model 
of graduated responsibility, however, might well vary considerably from 
one content area to another. It may be that certain curricular components 
now common to most preservice programs, are best deferred in terms of such 
graduated development to a more formal induction period. Classroom manage- 
ment, the implications of environmental psychology for arranging classroom 
learning space, concepts of curricular integration, and dimensions of 
growth and development applied to diagnosis and design are but a few of 
the more sophisticated knowledges and skills that might be reassessed 
in terms of how well they can be internalized without more substantive 
teaching experience than that provided in student teaching. 

On the other hand, there would appear to be numerous teacher education 
experiences (which arc* not now emphasized In the preservice curriculum) 
that might best be achieved initially in the more controlled environment 
of the college. The systematic observation and analysis of instruction, team 
or collaborative planning and problem-solving, and more sophisticated approach- 
es to documentation, measurement, and evaluation, for example, don't demand 
prerequisite experience and competence in managing large numbers of students. 

In summary, ISTE will be advanced if there is more in-depth study of 
what content is most effectively engaged in, in what format and at what stage 
of teacher development- A critical (re)examination of the relationship be- 
tween 'pre'- and 'in '-service is needed. There is also the concurrent need 
to pilot transition or induction programs for the beginning teacher. What 
specific role the State Department, IHEs, and LEAs might assume in providing 
a more formal continuing education component in the first year or two of 
teaching is no clearer than what the most effective staging of teacher 
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education experiences might be. Better baseline data on current practices 
and how effective they are in both of these areas is needed. Some planned 
program variation in these areas would also provide guidelines currently 
lacking for fundamental organizational decisions on ISTE. 

Relation of Teacher Education to School Renewal 

• As shortsighted as policy decisions on ISTE are which respond only 

to needs, without analysis of why they exist or when they might best be 

attended to, are those ISTE decisions based primarily upon individual needs 

with little, if any, concern about their collective impact on the quality 

and direction of school programs. Reform in teacher education cannot 

occur without concommitant reform in schooling. Haberman minced no words 

when he stated, "We wasted a decade trying to equalize schooling by 

appealing to individuals, NDEA Institutes, masters programs, sabbaticals, 

etc., like all historical efforts to improve teacher education^ are based 

on the monumental idiocy that each Susie Smith will, in the process of 

pursuing her own best interests, make a contribution that will culminate 

3 

into important social change." 

While the collective effect of individual effort ma^y have been under- 
estimated by Haberman, there are few who would deny schools could not 
.improve in a variety of respects - especially in terms of coordinated 
programmatic efforts. At this time, a number of signs point to heightened 
efforts to respond to individual needs and a lessening of ISTE effort rore 
directly related to program reform. If such an imbalance exists, this is 
cause for real concern. Recent research suggests a greater degree of 
coherence, especially in elementary schools, between teachers and such 
basic elements as teaching styles, curriculum approaches, and materials. 



may be a key ingredient to student success. 

An organizational scheme Is outlined here to provide a model not 
only of better linkage between pre- and i nservice but between teacher de- 
vel opment and program design , Project OPEN, sponsored by the University 
of Minnesota/Minneapolis Public Schools Teacher Center, brought to bear 
a variety of resources from the College to assist in the design and de- 
velopment of a more coherent school alternative; in this case an op'^n 
school. After the school had been in operation for three years, it 
became a prototype for training teachers both pre- and i nservice. In 
return for the college's investment in the design of this prototype school 
(a. theory into practice function which IHEs have largely neglected by 
the way, and which supposedly is at the core of the CBTE movement), 
the schools collaborated fully in the design of not only i nservice, but 
related preservice, for teachers desirous of teaching in such schools. 

Throughout the following school year, selected teachers in tha open 
school, together with college faculty, engaged in continuing task and 
behavior analyses of what transpired in their school. Based upon these 
observations and recordings, these teachers assisted in the development 
of curriculum and training materials for both preservice and experienced 
teacher;>* They were also involved in the selection of the students into 
the preservice phase of the program. Other experienced inservice teachers 
in the larger Minneapolis System were now provided internships in the Open 
School, as well as training in the materials which had been developed. 
These teacher-Interns in turn released the experienced open school teachers 
who had assisted in the development of the preservice program to actually 
team teach with the college faculty in the preservice program. On Mondays, 
Wednesdays, and Fridays, different teachers from the open School worked 
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with the preservice students on cappus and on Tuesday and Thursday, they 
applied many of the concepts with these same students in their classrooms. 

In summary, then, an organizational scheme was implemented where 
college faculty assisted in the design and development of a coherent school' 
prototype and provided some corollary inservice. In turn, selected teachers 
contributed substantively to the design and implementation of an alternative 
training project for preservice teachers. A developmental link was formed 
1) between pre- and inservice and 2) between renewal in teacher education and 
schooling. An expanded but most appropriate role for the scholar in school 
renewal (and attendent staff development) was reciprocated by an expanded 
and again most appropriate role by the practitioner in all phases of 
preservice education. A conceptual plan which attended to basic relation- 
ships, often otherwise ignored, was translated into a cost-effective operational 
scheme. 

To this point it has been suggested that ISTE is only one part of a 
continuing teacher education process and that to have maximum effect it 
should be related as often as possible to more coherent efforts to improve 
schooling. Any serious effort to achieve the above related goals demands 
a high degree of organizational skill. More effective organization within 
Schools, Colleges, and Departments of Education, as well as between themselves 
and the schools, is needed. Clark and Cuba state, "Some Schools, Colleges, 
and Departments of Education (SCDEs) adopt missions which are not synchronized 
with their faculty strengths, constituency, base of fiscal support, or general 
IHE environment. These mission mismatches almost always lead to low morale 
and productivity. Mission over-reach frequently builds up over time as pressures 
increase on the SCDE to take on all the problems confronted by education in 
a community, region, or state. The sharpest examples of this problem in 
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recent years come from urban based SCDEs which have been pressec" to solve 
the urban community's educational problems with a handful of staff hired to 
teach classes to undergraduate students. SCDEs seem to give little time 
and attention to the trade-offs involved in the assumption of new or 
expanded missions. New missions are accepted as good things to do: oppor- 
tunities not to oe lost. The opportunity costs, what will have to be given 

4 

up or done less well, are rarely or incompletely considered. 

Coordination of Limited Resources 

SCDEs often have limited resources to respond to the multiple needs 
of inservice education. For example, the college of education in which 
this writer resides has a teacher education faculty of about sixty, this is 
roughly equivalent to the number of school districts in the greater metropol- 
itan area encompassing the college. While there are limited resources, one 
should not underestimate the relatively large number of certificated teachers 
reached through conventional mechanisms. Those teachers pursuing at least two 
of the six types of inservice outlined earlier - 'general professional 
development' and 'career progression' - often take college courses or enroll 
in graduate programs. There are three major vehicles which allow teachers to 
pursue this common dimension of inservice: 1) late afternoon, evening and 
Saturday classes on campus, 2) Summer Sessions and 3) extension classes. 
The^total numbers of teachers in service enrolled among these three units, 
while substantial, is not altogether clear, because frequently these are 
separately administered programs. A major organizational challenge for many 
SCDEs is the more effective coordination of these three units. In most cases, 
this effort would speak to the mission overreach observed by Clark and Guba, 
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Amplification of Resources 

This more effective coordination of traditional resources, while a 
major step forward for many, would still fall short of the potential many 
SCD'Es have with respect to ISTE. Clark and Gaba noted that little time 
and attention is given to potential 'trade-offs' when new or expanded 
missions are assumed. You will recall, however, that multiple trade-offs 
are possible as indicated in the development of the open school prototype. 
New directions can be initiated. SCDEs often have an amplification as much as 
as a coordination of resources problem. Minimizing redundancy or providing more 
continuity between different delivery units such as day school and extension 
will not allow a limited number of faculty to reach that many more teachers. 
Likewise, the probability of adding faculty to deliver ISTE is low. 

Therefore, three suggestions for the better amplification of limited 
resources are presented here: 1) the development of school prototypes 
with accompanying curriculum or training materials 5 2) the utilization of 
media, and 3) the training of school-based teacher educators. An example 
of how a school prototype was designed and developed was briefly shared 
earlier to illustrate the relationship between ISTE and school renewal. 
This type of strategy seems most appropriate, especially for the College of 
Education, which is part of a larger University. The primary mission of 
such institutions is not teacher preparation per se but needed research 
and development in teacher education. Research and development in how 
teachers are prepared (such as more serious study of the relationship be- 
tween pre - transitional - and continuing education) and what types of 
teachers are needed (such as validating the skills, knowledges and attributes 
needed to teach success'^ully in open classrooms) must be advanced. There has 
been from this perspective far too much developmental energy in teacher 
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education toward programs which more effectively produce teacher models 
already anachronistic to a large degree. 

Schools today present many opportunities for creative research, pro- 
gram, and personnel development. For example, collaborative or team teach- 
ing models have never approached their potential. Role differentiation among 
teachers in elementary schools is a potentially powerful concept which has 
generally been limited to an implied curricular specialization. Little has 
been done in designing teacher role models with more differentiated and 
sophisticated instructional expertise. On the other hand, little has really 
been done programmatical ly in terms of offering basic alternative approaches 
to the curriculum within the same elementary school or between neighboring 
schools. A critical mass approach for concentrated periods of time can 
result in alternative prototypes in schools which can be studied by many. 
The SCDEs further ampl"'fy resources when corollary alternative curriculum 
or training materials are developed which can be transported. Bush, while 
not advocating a demonstration function, underscored the need to move in this 
direction when he stated, "Teacher Education thus moves in the next decade 
in a phase in which the entire school in a natural setting rather than the 
individual trainee as at present, becomes the main unit for teacher educa- 
tion. 

He also notes several other characteristics which deserve mention: 
such schools would participate voluntarily, for a design^sced period of 
time» and each of the major constituents, the community, the members of the 
profession and the LEA would have an authentic and vigorous voice in the 
enterprise. This paper was written from the perspective of organizing the 
IHEs for a more diversified and viable role in ISTE. While the focus 
here is on higher 
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education, the writer reminds again that there is no attempt to deny the major 
role and responsibility of teachers, or the school district and community in 
ISTE. The implication here is not one of bringing 'The Word from on High,' 
but rather an attempt to suggest guidelines for more authentic transaction 
and exchange between LEAs and IHEs in all phases of teacher education and 
school renewal. 

A second means of amplifying limited resources is through the use of 
media and technology. Both-i n-house and closed circuit television, tele- 
communication, duplex or two-way television, amplified telephone, computer 
networking and computer-assisted instruction through mobile van are among 
the technological modes which can provide greater amplification of resources. 
The initial costs of such approaches are well known and are often an obvious 
constraint to their use. In many cases, however, existing technology is not 
well utilized in ISTE. It is not unusual for faculty in SCDEs to lack 
understanding of the potential outreach available through technology. Sub- 
sequently, they have relied upon more traditional and, in terms of potential 
impact, limiting approaches to ISTE. There is little doubt that the 
emphasis on ISTE will continue and dimensions of that process can be achieved 
in a quality way through technology. A basic question, then, for many SCDEs 
is to what extent might a reallocation of resources to provide greater 
understanding of and assistance with technology to their faculty having 
responsibilities for ISTE be a more effective strategy than expanding tradi- 
tional personnel resources to meet ISTE needs. 

A third strategy for the amplification of limited resources in IHEs 
is the trainer of trainers approach. The first phase of the ISTE Concepts 
Study^ included interviews with over 1,000 education professionals and more 
than 200 policy makers at the state and national levels. This study found 
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that there was little quarrel with the crucial 1ty of ISTE and that as it 
presently exists, it is accompanied by a rather vast and complex organiza- 
tion. It was estimated that there are 70,000-80,000 education professors, 
supervisors, and consultants engaged full or part-time as instructors in 
ISTE (one instructor for every 25 teachers presently employed). There are, 
in addition, almost 100,000 principals and vice-principals in the 17,000 
school districts of this nation. Finally, there are another 50,000 person- 
nel, such as reading or media specialists. "There may well be then, as many 
as a quarter of a million persons in the United States who engage as instruc- 
tors in some form of ISTE activity— this is about one instructor for every 
eight teachers. Not included in these figures are team leaders and other 
persons who have formal or informal supervisory roles within the classroom, 
of which there may be tens of thousands; department chairpersons, especially 
at the secondary level, who participate to some degree in the inservice 
domain; and teachers who themselves staff inservice courses. Possibly as 
many as twenty-five thousand teachers each year serve their fellow teachers 
and aides as instructors in courses, workshops, or other events. 

The size of this apparent investment is confusing for several reasons. 
First, it is confusing because so many people seem to feel the effort is 
very weak— even impoverished— and is a relative failure. Second, most dis- 
tricts and higher education institutions evidently believe that more funds 
are urgently needed to develop adequate staff development programs. Third, 
if the above estimates are at all reasonable, then we are led to- the un- 
nerving conclusion that one of the largest training enterprises in the United 
States is an incredible failure!"'' 

These initial data support the need for better programs of training 
inservice teacher educators. They would also support the widely held 
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assumption that there are several persons who might benefit from such programs. 

The position long advocated here is that while we have had a considerable 

variety of people in positions who contribute to specific dimensions of 

curricular, instructional or organization renewal, there have rarely been 

persons who could understand and manage the multiple dimensions of program 

and staff development well. This situation has greatly deterred from coherent 

and coordinated approaches to both ISTE and continuing school renewal. If, 

8 

as this writer observed in his recent survey, the trend is toward more 
'job-embedded' inservice, then more sophisticated training of trainers for 
on-site teacher education becomes even more important. There are increas- 
ingly efforts in this direction. For example. The Houston Teacher Center 
Project is currently administering a developmental effort titled, "Improving 

the Competency of School-Based Teacher Educators Through CBTE Training and 

9 

Credentialling Systems." The basic objectives of this project include the 
identification and specification of competencies for the school-based teacher 
educator, the design of training and assessment systems, and the Involvement 
of selected Teacher Centers in the Texas Network in prototypes and field 
tests of SBTE training systems. 

The graduate programs at most colleges of education in major universities 
include such fields of study as both curriculum and instructional design, 
evaluation, organizational development, personnel development and counseling, 
and the study of teaching. A variety of interdisciplinary programs could be 
fashioned to provide inservice teacher educators with a greater breadth and 
depth of design and development skills. Such program exploration would not 
seem that arduous an organization chore and would certainly speak to a very 
basic need. 




A recent project sponsored by the University of Minnesota/Minneapolis 
Teacher Center outlined a number of areas in which on-site personnel could 
be trained to facilitate inservice teacher education - especially for 
teachers in a system committed to alternatives. The following areas were 
identified for potential on-site lead teachers or teacher educators to select 
from .and focus upon in their study. 

Program Clarification Strategies : a focus upon variations in curriculum 
and instruction and clarification strategies to assist both community and 
fellow professionals in analyzing potential program variations 

Interaction Strategies : a focus upon process skills appropriate to initia- 
ting and maintaining a dialogue between community/school /col lege 

Task and Role Analyses : a focus upon more clearly identifying and analyzing . 
the range of demands upon a teacher and how they define the teacher's 
role; strategies for engaging in analyses of both what a teacher actually 
is doing and would like to do 

Behavior Analyses : a focus upon tools and strategies for systematically 
describing different dimensions of teacher-learner behavior such as communica- 
tion patterns, social interactions, cognitive patterns, non-verbal behavior, 
and student interaction with the environment 

Staff Differentiation Strategies : a focus upon possible alternative teaching 
roles and approaches for teachers such as diagnostic models, inquiry models, 
counseling/group process models, materials/resource development models, 
or technologist/didactic models 
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staff Conaboration Strategies : a focus upon the refinement of general 
corrmuni cation and curricular decision-making skills in teams^ also inclu- 
ded are such pragmatic functions as identifying the different types of 
meetings necessary for planning, evaluative reporting, and sel f- renewal , and 
the ways in which times can be found to engage in these activities on a more 
continuing basis. 

Data Collection and Evaluation Strategies : A focus upon what types of data 
need to be collected on a continuing basis and how teachers, students, com- 
munity and other resource people can be engaged in collecting, recording, 
storing, and using that formative data."^^ 

In sunmary, SCDEs would do well to examine what organizational struc- 
tures might bring the variety of approaches they employ in responding to 
ISTE together in a more coordinated manner. This process would critically 
examine the articulation, or lack of it, between conventional approaches such 
as day school, summer sessions, and extension. In addition, the following 
strategies for amplifying limited resources, could be explored: 1) the devel- 
opment of periodic program prototypes in which training and curriculum 
materials for teachers are advanced, 2) the better application of existing 
electronic technology to ISTE and more adequate technical assistance for facul- 
ty to utilize it and 3) the design of programs for training teacher educators. 

In addition to their own efforts, it is obvious that SCDEs will engage 
in a variety of cooperative efforts to meet ISTE goals. Just one example is 
included here. SCDEs will often establish a more formal partnership with 
a school district or districts. The Center alluded to several times through- 
out this paper was formally established in a contractual relationship between 
the Board of Regents of the University of Minnesota and the Board of Education 
of the Minneapolis Schools. It grew out of a mutual concern to provide 
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quality teacher education, both pre- and inservice. It serves as a multi- 
faceted delivery system for program development and teacher education. It 
responds to what are identified as common priorities of both systems. The 
limits set for this paper preclude discussion of its differentiated gover- 
nance structure and its internal organization. It is noted here in closing 
because more formal collaboration is the prevailing trend in teacher educa- 
tion. Effective partnership does not happen overnight, and the process 
entails many problems. Yet, there are also obvious benefits. As a means 
of summarizing many of the points discussed earlier in this paper, the 
following is a list of potential benefits this writer has identified for 
IHEs and LEAs who engage in a more'fqrmal and continuing partnership: (in 
addition to facilitating the tasks below, such a 'center' structure might 
well be the organizational vehicle for coordinating the more conventional 
IHE responses to ISTE outlined earlier, as well as the three strategies 
posed for greater amplification of resources) 

"(1) the identification of appropriate and realistic ws^ys in which 
college(s) of education might assist a school system(s) with 
needs assessment (program priorities) and role analyses 
(teacher effectiveness in these programs); both of these activ- 
ities are essential to more accurately determine training needs, 
both pre- and inservice; 

(2) the identification of appropriate and realistic ways in which a 
school system(s) and its personnel might provide input into 
preservice training models in the college(s); 

(3) asiistance to both the school system and the college in relating 
initial training to continuing training; 
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the identification of appropriate and realistic viays in which a 
college of education might contribute to the transitional and 
continuing phases of teacher renewal in the school system(s); 
assistance in systematically reviewing the combined training 
resources of both the college(s) and the system(s) to identify 
possible complementary, shared, and pooled personnel resources. 
Joint appointments, rotating assignments and shared facilities 
can be achieved through the teacher center concept; 
determination of existing personnel from both systems 
who might be assigned periodically for external auditing or 
summative evaluation of one another's programs, possibly on a 
trade-off basis; 

assistance in the coordinated placement of personnel resources 
from various college and school training programs such as 
psychology, administration, curriculum, and teaching into specific 
school settings in order to explore concentrated, ^'critical mass," 
approaches to program and staff renewal; 

the generation of monies quite possibly not available to either 
system independent of the other; 

the development of siiort-term critical problem-solving task 
forces made up of personnel from both systems to itensively respond 
to crises; personnel could be placed on a rotating on-call basis 
so that a small "blue-ribbpni! group could devote three to ten 
solid days to a major problem if needed." 
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